DANZIG

them a dual privilege (Privilgeium Casimiriamim^
1454, 1457) in the form of a far reaching autonomy
and trading rights. Thus, after nearly 150 years of
oppression under the Teutonic Knights, the
Danzigers experienced freedom and prosperity for
nearly 350 years under Polish rule. For the rest,
all this was embodied in the Treaty of Thorn in
1466. The city's trade with the Netherlands, and
particularly with England and France, developed
considerably during this period.

The English, who had known Danzig from the
Pomorze era, used to come to the city later, when
it was under the Teutonic Knights, together with
other knights of the west, in order to fight against
the Saracens' of the East, i.e. the Lithuanians
and Letts. As Askenazy records, nobles like the
Duke of Lancaster who subsequently became King
Henry IV, came in all good faith at the invitation
of the Order and innocently participated in what
were in reality nothing but raids for the sake of
pillage. After the heavy defeat of the Teutonic
Knights at Tannenberg all this came to an end.
Peaceful commercial relations were definitely
established between the Republic and London,
Hull, Nottingham and other English ports and
cities and were developing satisfactorily. At the
turn of the sixteenth century Danzig reached the
peak of its prosperity. During the Thirty Years War
the Port did a terrific trade in corn and the
Danzigers were happy and contented in their
attachment to Poland. Indeed, they never ceased
to give proofs of their gratitude to the Poles, In
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